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AGRICULTURE. 


From the Rondon Furmers’ Journal. 





HOLKHAM GRAND ANNUAL 
Sheep Shearing Meeting, Xe 





This noble and useful festival commenced on Mon 
day last, the ‘d inst. and notwithstanding the wetness 
of the morning, a very numerous field of horsem>n 
jomed Mr Cok. and his friends from th. Hall to com 
metice the business of the day, according to th- ar- 


Yangement pr-viously made, which stood in the prin: 


ed bills deliverec to the company, thus: —* Ex 

hibition of horses, pigs, implem-nts of busbandry, 
and shearing shecp at the farm premises. Longlands 

Inspection of South Creek, Waterden, Kemere, ana 
Quarles Firms. Dine at Hotkaam Gaty.”’?—The oni- 
ma!s and the implements will be enum-rated hereaf: 
ter: ‘the novelty of the occasion was the exhibition of 
horses, which were successively shewn and led off in 
view of his Royal H ghness the Duke of Sussex, wie 
accompanied Mr. Coke in his carriage. It 1s with un- 
feigned sorrow that we state an accident wh:ch hap. 
pe'ed two or three days before, and which prevented 
Mr Coke from riling on horseback, as he always used 
to do, to explain every thing to ev-ry body: he was 
passing a grip, and from an unexpected jerk of th: 
horse and the loose state of the saddle, he came to 
the ground, and was much hurt. This is the more 
remarkable, from its coincidence with a spra:n in the 
ancie received by his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex about the same tine,’ and which it was f-ared 
would have prevented the gratification the company 
received in bis Royal ‘fighness’s presence. 


The following Noblemen and Gentlemen, with ma- 
ny More, were present on the First Day :-- 


His Roya! Highness the Duke of Sussex, Prince 
Poteinkin (Russia). Prince Trabetzkov (Russia), the 
Marquis of Downshire, Earl of Albermarle, Lord 
Waterpark, Lord Erskine, Lord Anson Lord Ebring. 
ton, Lord Lynedock, Lord Delawar, Hon Mr. Keppel, 
Hon George Walpole, Hon. Gen Fitzroy, Hon. Mr 
Theiluson, Sir John Simelsar, Bart Sir Wim. Hoste, 
Bart G S. Kett, Esq. (‘igh «Sheriff of Norfolk) 
Marshall, Esq. (High Sheriff of Worcestershire), T 
W. Cok., jin Esq M. P. Colonel Stevenson, Captain 
Edgill, R N (Somersetshire,) Colonel Dixon, Edward 
Roger Pratt, Esq Mr Curwen, M. P. Mr Pringle 
(Scikirkshire), Me. Phillips, (Lancasbire), Mr Wynd- 
ham, Wiitsinre, G. Tollet, Esq. (Staffordshire), G 
W Hall, Esq (Gloucestershire), “ir. Rhodes, and Mr 
Tottie, (Yorkshire), Thomas Greg, Esq  (Herts.) 
Robert Patterson, Esq (Baltimore), R. H. Wyatt, 
Esq. (Staffordshire), ©. Deering, Esq (Middlesex, 
Mons:eur Petit (Paris). Mr- Owen (Wales), Mr. An 
derson (@lamburgh), Rev Dr Helcomb (somerset), 
M. F. Risiton, Esy. Edm. Rolfe, Esq. Dr Rigby, \1- 
deriman Foster, Rev. Archdeacon Bathurst, J. Postle, 


, Jue. Esq. Wm. Lukin, Esq Edward Taylor, Esq 


(Sieriff of Norwich) Mr. Geo Gunning (Kent), 
Thomas B Beevor, Esq. John Ellman, Esq. (Sussex), 
A. Hammond, I'sq. Rev. G_ Preston, Rev. R Odell, 
Rev. G. Glover, R v Henry Wilson, Rev. Wm. New- 
come Rev. R. Elwin, Rev. P. Ward, A Hudson, 
Esq. P M. C se, Esq Wm Dalrymple, Esq. Thomas 
Wiidman, Esq Licutenant Pilch, Joha Foster, Esq 
Bedforcshire), $3 Langley, Esq (Essex), Mr. Walker, 

oreestershor:), Mero W. egweed, and J) Smithies 
Han's), R. ©. darvey, Esq™ Mr. 8 Taylor, Mir W. 
Pratt... Mr. Nash, (Cambridgeshire), Mr Kimp- 
fem (Herts), Mr. Gratton (Derbyshire), Mr. Curteis 





(Kent), Me Davison and Mr. Powell, (Wales), ‘ir 
1. Bailey and Mr. J. Maxwell, (Thorney), Mr. J. 
Stickney (Holderness), and many eminent Agricul- 
urists from Norfoik, Suffolk, Essex, and various parts 
f the kingdom, 

About cleven o’clock the company rode off to 
‘reake to view a farm only two years in the occupa- 
ion of Mr. Oakes, jun The state it was in when ens 

‘ered upon was detailed to the company, and the im 
provements made by the present tenant were very 
great and striking; not only for the cleanliness of 
the husbandry, but for the great increase of produce 
which it presented. A piece of Talavera wheat, .rom 
hrec years grass lay, autumn ploughed, and folded, 
‘tracted particular attention Lt is not in the com- 
pass of a newspaper report teat We can enumerate 
nd comment upon the various objects of fieid m.n- 
gement ; happity the facts are clearly presented to 
‘he visitors, and remain on the mind as pictures, which 
they may transfer to their own fields : no essays on hus- 
handry, useful as th v are can equal the impressions 
made by these exhibitions , and many persons to whom 
read:ng may not be a very inviting asusement, may 
sce her., in the book of Nature, facts which they can 
newher overlook nor forget. About three o’clock the 
ompany returned to the ‘all, and about 5U sa: 
down to an excellent dinner. 

\fter the cloth was drawn, Mr. Coke gave * Con 
stitution and King” -He then introduced the health 
of the -* Bishop of Norwich,” with « very affectionate 
and just eulogium. The Archdeacon returned thank 
—** Live agd let live ” 

Mr. Coke then rose, and addressed the company on 
the origin and object of the meeting; it was for thy 
improv: ment of Agriculture im «lt its branches, and 
for that alone, that the meeting had been establish 
ed. He would not say much on the subject of the 
misconstruction which had been put upon .it, nor 
would he imitate the conduct of those who (for what 
reasons he would not undeftak+ to say) had often mis- 
represented the obj cts of the meeting. It had nev-r 
heen his intention, norhad it ever been his wish, that 
nol.tical matters should be mixed up with the busi- 
ness of the meeting. He invited to attend it men of 
all parties, and it would ill become him to give of 
fence to his visitors «nd friends by such a discussion : 
he invited persons from every part of the empire, and 
foreigners from all countries ; and surely he might be 
allowed to know that party politics could not be 
welcome, nor well received, nor well understood, in 
such an assembly. He belicved he might say, that 
some improvement had followed the institution ; that 
-ome good, and no harm, had been done by the 
meetings, which had ‘been stigmatized with a re. 
proach which he hoped what he now avowed woul: 
finally repel andremove. Mr Coke then alluded, in 
ihe most respectful manner, to the honour dene hin 
by the Duke of Sussex, and delivered an energetic 
eulogium on his Royal Highness’s character. 

** His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex’? with 
three times three. This toast was received and drank 
with the utmost enthusiasm. His Royal Highnes. 
rose, and the desire to hear immediately subdued 
the applause. His Royal Highness spoke as fol. 
lows: “Gentlemen, it would be extreme presump- 
tion on my part to make a long specch in such 2 place, 
where important instruction is both expected and pr-- 
pared, instruction in which f should be glad to pur- 
take, but have no pretentions to bestow. I came her 

to learn; and that I may learn, it becomes me to bh. 

silent. I cannot, however, but highly approve of the 
wisdo and propriety of what we have just heard 
from my noble friend Mr. Coke. Certainly, politicai 








(rious to Me@sings, the odjects of which are either 


improvements in industrious pursuits, in science, or 
in objects of charity, or associations for the benefit 
of society in any way: in all these cases the introduc. 
tion of such discussions may do harm, or obstruct the 
good, and ought therefore especially to be avoided. In 
expressing my sense of the very kind and flattering tes- 
timonies of your regard, I cannot omit to congratulate 
the company, as a body of agriculturists, on the ex- 
cellent spirit of these meetings. I entertain feelings 
of the highest gratification in looking on the advances 
in industry and knowledge which have been so happi- 
ly promoted by the exertions of my noble friend: his 
wise views, his liberal conduct, the results that are 
diffused, cannot fail to be higily beneficial, and 
promise, with the prospect of permanent peace, to 
issue in the greatest blessings to mankind. Such 
is he, that hospitality is synonymous with his name ; 
and IT wish it were in my power to portray the feel- 
ings atid the esteem which such a character deserves, 
1 may call him the greatest Commoner in Encland 
(1slon’t say the first Commoner, for that is the Speak- 
er of the House of Commons), I say the greatest 
‘ommoner ; and the very county of Norfolk partakes 
of his virtue and his fascination; for T cannot set my 
foot in it (lame as Tam) but I leave all my cares be- 
hind me: the name of the Norfolk Yeomanry car- 
mesa chara (1 do not seek to account for it at trig 
moment, and [ no sooner come among them but I 
ban.sh sorrow, and pleasure takes possession of my 
heart ” The grace and affability of bis Royal Migh- 
ness in th« delivering of this speech, were grected 
with long continued applause. 

“ The good use, and not abuse, of the plough.” 

“The Mayor of Norwich, and prosperity to the 
Vity.” 

‘*The Mayor, and prosperity to the town of 
Lynn.” 

* ‘The Town of Yarmouth, and may it continue to 
preserve its independence. 

Mr Coke prefaced “The High Sheriff of the 
County of Norfolk” with an apology, for rt | 
omitted in due course. The High Sheriff returne 
thanks. 

Mr. Coke then rose, and expressed his gratifica: 
tion at seeing so large end respectable « mecting. 
He lamented the aceident which prevented him from 
riding with the company as formerly, to point their 
attention to the particular objects of the occasion ; 
but that necessary, and to him delightful, task, had 
heen undertaken by his noble friend Lord Albemarie, 
and a more able and zealous friend to agricuitural 
improvement could not be found. By his skill and 
mgenuity he had done won ers at Quidenham; and had 
lately so changed the appearance and disguised the 
quality of a tract of poor waste, that it might be now 
mistaken by .ts productions for some of the best land 
in the neighbourhood. Th.s occas;oned him to re. 
mark how erroneous, and how very "njust and inju- 
rious it might be to estimate the value of land by 
its productions, and to set a rent upon it by 
a given proportion of those crops which could not 
be produced but by the application of that skill and 
capital, and that spirit and perseverance, which should 
© encouraged by long leases ant liberal terms: this, 
though true and meght in its mature, was especially 
fue to good managers: the others deserved to be 
charged a little more to enliven their exertions and 
sharpen their wits; but if this were not the best 
mode of forcing them into the right way, th other 
vould certainly effect it; for sf men were not unix 
versally awake to obs rvation, they might yet be 
snided by that which was their mterest. This he 
aid wth the greatest treedou, because it nust 





cavils, and polstical feelings, sometimes may be inju- 





also be the interest of the landlord ; and he sincerel¥ 
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Tegreticd that it was not more generally received 
and acknowledged. Mr, Coke then adverted in his 
handsome manner to the size of the rvom, which, 
though lurge at all other times, was by far too small 
on these occasions; and he regretted that on that 
account he could not accommodate his friends as he 
wished. He concluded by returning to tie subject 
of Lord Albemarle’s improvements, and giving his 
Lordship’s health, with three times three, which was 
drank with unbounded applause. 

Lord Albemarle, in returning thanks, said, it was 
impossible for him to express his se®se of those 
testimonies of approbation which he had the happi- 
ness to receive. His hon. friend Mr. Coke had paid 
him some high compliments on his management : 
he must acknowledge that his farm was in a high 
state of cultivation, since Mr. Coke said so; for cer- 
tainly he was a fit and proper judge, and a man 
whose report was not to be contradicted, Notwith- 
standing, however, he (Lord Albemarle) had very 
little merit, and might escape the charge of vanity, 
though he allowed the justice of bis friend’s prais> 
for his farm was managed by a bailiff of such mer- 
it, that he could not resist the opportunity of ascri- 
bing the success of his farming concerns entirely to 
the talents and skill of that person. Lord Albemarle 
then, na strain of happy humour, adverted to the 
friendly sparing which had been often witnessed be- 
tween his Hon. Friend and himself, to the no smal) 
diversion of the company. ‘For though I am = sure 
(said his lordship) to get the worst of it, I always 
arm myself with patience, and endeavour here and 
there (if there be any chance) to pick a hole in his 
coat for the credit of my observation and judgment. 
On the present occasion my hon friend has taken 
another ground; he las found no fault with me ; 
he has been over my farm, and has rewarded me with 
such abundance of approbation, that I cannot in de- 
cency find any fault at Holkham. But there is ano- 
ther reason why I can find no fault at present with my 
friend’s farm, and that is, IT have not yet seen it: 
but I would not have him reekon upon my forbear- 
ance; he must not think to cajole me out of my sen- 
ses, nor purchase a flattering report by example he 
has set. To be serious: Gentlemen, there never 
was a time when it was of more importance to shew 
what land is capable of producing; the expences of 
cultivation are chic fy in labour, and if infersour lands 
should return to waste, what must be done witb the 
people.” ‘The Noble Lord conciuded by expressing 
the happiness it would give him to shew his farm 
to any of the company after the present meeting; for 
an introduction to Uolkham would always be a cer- 
tain and sufficient passport to the hospitalities of 
Quidenham. 

Sir John Sinclair rose, and expressed his approba. 
tion of the sentiments that had fallen from the No- 
ble Lord. It was unnecessary for him (Sir John) to 
enlarge upon the benefits of good husbandry, or the 
necessity of employment; but there was one point 
of great importance to the present subject. It was 
a question that he must particularly ask, whether 
the great improvement in the experiment alluded to, 
had been made without foreign manure? He con- 
teived that great improvement yet remained to be 
effected by better husbanding the manure mae on 
a farm; and it required to be distinctly stated, to 
prevent misconcepton, what part of the success 
might depend upon the point in question. 

Lord Albemarle explained His Lordship obscrved, 
that no foreign manure, nor any — pulperized 
manure was used; but to .prevent the possi- 
bility of mistake, he would recapitulate — the 
whole process in a few words. It was an old 
and poer sheep down, covered in many places with 
ling, or which it was cleared by ploughing and so 
on, but not pared and burnt, The first crop was 
oats; the second crop was turnips, fed off: the land 
was then maried and prepared for turnips a secona 
time, which crop was again fed off ; anu the present 
crop’ is wheat, which has been estimated by its op 
apearance at forty bushels to the acre. For the sak. 
of brevity, he merely stated the facts, and lef! 


such an explanation, and pronounced the experiment 
to be one of great merit and importance ; he would 
merely notice his satisfaction, an bey leave to give 
as a toast—“ The pleasure of enclosing wastes.” 
Mr. Coke then rose, and in a highly appropriate 
and affectionate evloziam, proposed the heaith of 
** Lord Erskine ;” which was drank with three times 
three, with great applause. Many of the company 
remembered the entertainment his Lordship afforded 
them two years before ; and Mr. Coke alluded to 
his Lordship’s agriculiure! studies ina strain of hu- 
mour which called up similar expectations. He (Mr. 
Coke) remembered the time when he (Lord KE.) did 
not know wheat from lavender, and therefore his 
Lordship’s improvements were the more creditable : 
his Lordship had also been an advocate for Aderinos, 
but he did not know whether lie ever kept any ; and 
if he did, he should be anxious to know whether he 
had them yet. Mr. Coke regretted the absence of 
Mr. Wester, and some other gentlemen, from whom 
the company might have received correct infurma- 
tion. 


Lord Erskine rose to return thanks. His Lord. 
ship began by observing that his Hon. Friend per- 
formed every thing by plan ana system, but he 
thought that there was some error, or hardship, in 
the present instance. His Hon. Friend knew very 
well the importance of asuitable rotation of crops, 
but did not appear to consider that there might be 
advantages or propriety in a suitable rosation of toasts. 
** Here am I (said his Lordship,) held up as an exam- 
ple in agricultural knowledge, but the instances are 
no proofs of my judgment; and I am placed next in 
rotation to my Lord Albemarle, where I cut as good 
i figure as acrop of thistles were you ought to have 
wheat. To mend the matter, my Hon. Friend has 
complimented me on a subject upon which I am ig- 
norant, or, at least, what I know of tt best is, that it 
is the most inexhaustible source of industry, and fund 
of national riches, 1 will, therefure, take up my brief 
from the good report of Mr. Curwen, happy to hear 
and to beheve that enlightened minds, and competent 
skill and capital, can turn the labour of men’s hands 
to the means of advantage and happiness to all. When 
I look round this noble domain, I see that which 
makes noble men honoured, and labourers contented ; 

see encouragement that puts the machine in mo- 
tion ; I sce mutual confidence—good understanding— 
Liberal covenant — capital skill—and reward for skil 
and capital; and this it is that makes men busy 
and successful—that promotes employment, good 
morals, and public prosperity. It has been said, and 
I think said in a mistaken sense, that labour is a 
curse: if so, it would be considered as happy if so- 
ciety could do without it; butthen men must be very 
different beings from what they are, and from what it 
appears they were. The first man was placed where 
he had nothing to do; where the soil, untilled, pro- 
duced spontaneously all the necessaries and all the 
enjoyments of life, agreeable to his then nature and 
wants; he knew nothng of agriculture no more than 
L do; he had no occasion for industry—he was idle 
and mischief broke in upon him! Wis just the same 
now, and has been ever since,—-that idleness leads to 
vice and misery; and from all that we sce, and ali 
that we know, it appears not only that employment 
is necessary to men, but that labour is a blessing and 
nota curse! Well then, if men must be employed, 
and ought to be employed, what must they do? 
They cannot all weave stockings, and muslins, and 
cloth ; or make watches and trinkeis: we have had 
persons advising us to let the land, or good part of 
it, go back to a state of nature—to wastes and fox- 
covers, and to get from foreigners the bread upon 
which the people of this. country should subsist, 
Gentiemen—There is a very large building called the 
New Bedlam, which I never pass without a sigh :-- 
I hope it is not full; nor do f know whether all the 
people get there who are most worthy of such a pro- 
vision; but I do think that the péople I have ju-t 
alluded to, have a striking clam to that national 
charity, and I wonder that their best friends don’t 
pply to the statute, anu place them in « receptacle 





Others to reason upon them. 
Sir John Sinclair was peculiarly happy to hear 


adapted to their unhappy case. They say we should 
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have free trade: nu doubt but this is best for ali na- 
tions Who are on equal terms, but otherwise it is sher 
madness, and deserves no consideration from reason- 
able men Gentiemen,—I should be thought to over- 
siep the precise line of my duty were I to expatiate 
on the causes of that dsffircnce which makes free 
trade impracticable with us; but it is neccssary to 
state the fuct, although I do not dwell upon the cause. 
Observe that 1 should not be understood to provoke 
any evil imputation, or couple political discussions 
with the matter in hand. & may explain my notion 
in this by a short anecdote: —A gentleman, whiose 
name was Caswe’l, was addressed by a fricnd, who 
said, “Sir, if the C. were taken from vour name, it 
would be as well.” What do yoa mean,” cries the 
gentleman, “by punaing upon my name, and ricdi- 
culing me ?”—** i do not ridicule you,’ said his 
friend; ‘I only state a fact. Thus it was in many 
cases; and those who would run to meet offence, 
were pretty sure to find it, and might often fancy it 
where it was never intended. Now Isay, Gentlemen, 
is it possible —is it tolerable—is it fit, that while 
foreign nations can grow wheat at 36s. a quar- 
ter, and bring it to the London market at as little 
expense as it can be brought from Yarmouth ;—is it 
fit, or is it fair that it shou'd be brought against 
British grain free of duty ? What! though my friend, 
Mr. Coke, with all his skill and capital, might keep 
his barns and his granaries full of corn, rather than 
meet so injurious a competition,—what is to become 
of the tenant farmer who must go to market--who 
must sell for money to pay the most pressing de- 
mands—who must sacrifice his property as long as he 
has property left?—Gentlemen, this is the fact—I 
do not go any farther. Ido not blame any man ; per- 
haps [ do not think that all this is as wel/ as it might 
be; but I cast no reflections I only beg to say, in 
my humble and mild way, that | do not see how they 
[with vehemence] can acquit themselves of dereliction 
of duty, who blindly look on, and calmly persist in 
the course that leads to agricultural ruin! Without 
due encouragement to agriculture, it is impossible 
that this nation can recover from the distress that 
surrounds it. I} do very earnestly hope, and recom- 
mend, when this question is before the Legislature, 
that they may look to their own knowledge and 
exp:rience, as men who have practical acquaintance 
with the facts of the times; but whether they do 





so or not, it does not follow that the cultivators of 


the soil should suffer and bear, without speaking, and 
without complaint ; it cannot be thought that an agri- 
cultural meeting should commit suicide, and promote 
their own destruction by silence and irresolution. 
Here is the plainest case—the most consistently ar- 
gucd—the most clearly proved—the most important 
to ail—referred to acommi.tee to examine whether 
two and two make four, while deeper distress, and 
more imminent misfortune hourly environ us! Gen- 
tlemen, to recapitulate the points of this question, 


oreven to name them, would take up too much of 


your time. (Hear! hear!) The most able report 
that ever issued from the ilouse of commons, the re- 
report on the poor laws, has been suffered to sleep in 
oblivion, while all the evils continue and are increas- 
ed: we have not only men to maintain who can get 
but little work, but men who will not work, and 
chuse te lay the burthen of their idleness, and their 
stubbornness upon the funds which should maintain 
the unfortunate andthe incapabic. What is the re- 
medy ? The power is lodged (and very pruperly, 
since it must be lodged somewhere while it rema.ns,) 
with the Magistrates. I have great respect for this 
body ; their task is arduous, and unhappily it is dif- 
ficuit : the iaws do not provide for the exigencies : 
‘he Magistrates can appeal only to each other, and 
must act from necessity, and according to their own 
discretion 


This is unfortunately the case ; but how liable are 
we co err, and how unlike is this to those principles 
of law which ieaves only the «Xecution to the’ consti+ 
tuted authoritics ! I have wandered, Gentlemen, from 
the subject of agriculture, bul not beyond its :ater- 
ests. Wuh regord tocorn, by the present system it 





is brought here when the price is high; but would 
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that price be high if the laws were properly adjusted, 
and placed on the basis of duties ? If agriculture were 
encourazed—if capital were kept avaitable for labour 
and good husbandry if the farmers were secured in 
prosperity, and enabled to return to the soil that 
which its produce took from it; if the expenditure 
necessary for the maintenance of the kingdom were 
distributed among its cultivators; then would the 
poor be employed —the farmers encouraged —the land- 
jords paid—the manufacturers active—and all inter- 
‘ests relatively supported. Instead of this, what do 
we by the present system? Is it for the general inter- 
ests of commerce, that we should nominally shut the 
ports or the markeis ? No, but it is for the advantage 
-of speculators, who hover over the nation’s s:tuation, 
and pounce upon its distress like a hawk, making a 
prey of the exigencies of seciety. Genth men, [ am 
really surprised that this question should not be un- 
derstood by those whose duty it is to decide the 
port. Goioa race, and ask any one, if 10 stone is 
to be put upon the back ot this horse, and that is to 
carry only the weight of the saddle and bridie, whe 
ther it be a fair match? There is not a man but will 
Say itcan be no race ; they know this well enough ; 
but the other case is just as plain, and the odds will 
be as uli the globe to a China orange that we are dead 
beat.” His Lordship then enteredunto a very fecling 
appeal on the present deplorable state of the poor, 
and . rew & forcible picture of what ought to be their 
situation, where industry should meet its due rewurd, 
and the labour of men be justly valued We are ob- 
liged to pass over a number of happy allusions, and 
come to the conclusion of a most able speech, which 
as well for the manner as the matter, was truly gra- 
titying. H.s Lordship observed, that his Hon. Friend 
had been pieased to repeat the story of the lavender, 
and be (Lord Erskine,) could do no better than repeat 
his defence. The truth was, be knew a crop of wheat 
well enough, but bad never before seen it under the 
drill. Let any body look ata raw country recruit, 
with his long fretk and red handkerchief, and see 
hire afterwards when h.s uniform was on, his toes 
turned out, andhis shins and fingers had been rapped 
every day for three months, and he would defy even 
his father and mother to know him. “™ With regara 
to the Merines, (said his Lordship,) which I am cail- 
ed onto defend. Lown 1 was once Joud in their 
praise ; it was at a time when wool was dear, and 
many good things might be said to encourage them , 
but th. fact is, I never had one in my life, and cannot 
speak irom experience. Ido not think lightly, how 

ever, of the Spaniards altogether; but I may take a 
‘little longer time for observation before I say any 
more about them.” His Lordship conciuded with 
thanking the company for their kindness and atten- 
tion and sat down amidst the loudest pleudits. 

Lord Albemarle then rose, and proposed the health 
of Mr. Coke, in terms the most affectionate and grati- 
fying. The toast was drank with long cont nued ap 
plause, and Mr Coke rose to return thanks, evidently 
much impressed with the tokens of esteem and admi 
ration with which he was greeted. He commenced 
with returning his sincere thanks to the company for 
their kindness and their attend once, observing that it 
Was the mos. respectable meeting he ever had the hon- 
onr to see at Ho.kham. He adverted to the benefits 
wh ch must accrue from such an assemblage of practi 
cal farmers, and hoped they would severally carry 
home some hints for improvement, and th.t they 
would comi.tnicate them to their neighbours and 
friends. This he said, because he had been often as 
sured that advantages had followed, and he was very 
giad to believe and hope that it was so; in such cases | 
the progress was slow at first, but the rate of mereas« 
would be greater-with time. Mr. Coke then alluded 
to similar useful and praiseworthy exertions, and esp: 
Gi.ily to those of his friend Mr. Curwen, to whose sk: li 
@ ui perseverance he paid a high com: liment; a mor 
cold, stiff, and intractable clay than that geatleman 
had to work upon, could not easily be found, and hi 
had really performed worders upon it. which, for 
the example to the occupiers of such land, was e-- 





beriand Agricultural Socicty, which he strongly re- 
commended to the perusal of practical farmers, as 
well as the code of Agricuitare. In short there was 
no person more deserving of public esteem, ner more 
useful to his country’s improvement. 

“ Mr. Curven, with three times three.” In rising 
toreturn thanks, the hon gentieman delivered cne ot 
the most impressive speeches ever heard at Hoikham ; 
but we are sorry to be reduced to the necessity of 
barely giving a sketch of it, as it would be aifficult 
to do justice to the argumeat, and impossible Lo con- 
vey the force and elegance of the clocution. The 
speech in the outset was of a retrospective kind, aad 
relaticd to bis early acquaintance with the site of 
Holkham. Mr. Coke bad observed that he (Mr. 
Curwen) had never done lum the honour of a visit 
before ; but Mr. Curwen stated, thai mstead of being 
the newest, he was probabiy the oldest visitor at 
Holkhas. then in the room, for he had known the 
country 50 years ago, a more teserable country a 
more barren and de pjorable, and negiccted piace, he 
had never seen. ‘To view it now, and to look back 
to that time, might be likened to the cfleets of the 
sorcerer’s wand ; for surciy no real scenes in nature 
—no efforts of iuman sk:li and perseverance—had 
ever wrought such « change on any other spot on the 
globe! But Mr. Coke’s exertions his knowledge— 
his sagacity—his liberality—lus exampic- had made 
the men, as well as the lanu, quite different from 
what they were; by his progress and encouragement 
he had made the men a new race, and had advanced 
them as much in the scale of character ana of human 
happimess, as he had changed the lang from a barren 
Waste to a beautiful garden. Such efforts were cer- 
tainly prodigious, and such eflec:s were consoling \o 
our hopes, of the mosi extensive benefit to mankind 
at large. Mr. Curwen then apphec his remarks to 
the county of Norfolk in particular, which was once 
thougit to be only fit to cut up in slips to make roads 
for the rest of the kingdom, but was now in a con- 
dition to hoid out an exampie to the Kingdom, ac 
companied with this assurance, that if such improve- 
ments Were practicable there, none need despair ot 
like comparative success, and superiority over then 
former state of culture. “ ‘The riciies ot the county 
of Norfolk (said Mr. C.j are not in the soil, but in 
the intelligence and «dustry of its cultivators. 
Look rouna the country~ obs.rve the tenan'ry—con- 
sider the ficlds - the steck—the produce of tae land— 
and the comfort and respectability of the occupiers- - 
and then reflect, that ali this 1s owing to the wisdom 
and lberality—to the unequalled encouragement that 
Mr. Coke has given to that pursuit in which he de- 
lights—the pursuit which of all others 1s most cal- 
culated to ennoble mankind, and improve the condi- 
uon of humanity To this example | owe what little 


i deserve of the compliments my hon. friend has paid 


me, and the landlords of Great Britain owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Coke, whe has raised the character 
o the yeomanry, and intused a spirit of intelligence, 
which will spread to every part, and produce bene- 
fits incalculable. I caught this spirit of my hon. 
friend—I fostered it--1 knew that, by connecting and 
uniting the powers of example and precept, men 
would be led to observe and adopt ew methods, 
and that the moral effects of gen: rai communication 
and competition, would not be iess beneficial to social 
improvement than to individual advantage. In your 
bands (continued Mr. Curwen, addressing himself to 
Mr. Coke) these effects are visibly pre-eminent—1 sec 
here the smile of content—the evidence of good wide- 
iy diffused the face that mantles with love—and the 
eve that-sparkies with gratitude if there be any that 
are ignorant of the bengfits of such conduct, let them 
come here and learn discretion—let them come here 


Jund behold the truits of condescension, the advantu- 


ses of mutual confidence ; let them catch some in- 
spiration from that homage of the heart which is paid 
to those whe do good ; then let them convey to others 
tie lesson they have learned, and contribute to anite 
the whole family of mankind in the bonds of mutta! 





Pecisliy valuable. Mr Child had done him (ir 
Coke) the honour to present him with a copy of Mr | 
Curwen’s late Report of the proceedings of the Cum- 





prosperity This has been the course pursued by 
yu, Sir. and there is not a man who ever saw, or who 
ever heard o; such benefic: nce and wisdom, but his 
heart has leaped in his bosom with joy, and he has 
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wished that such a man could live for ever. Sir, the 
example you have given is noble — the instruction you 
have bestowed will never be forgotten—and though 
such actions are not blazoned in history, they wiil 
pass from generation to generation, propagated by 
thousands of tongues; you have imcreased the fruits 
of the earth--given bread to. the poor, and employ- 
ment and reward to meritorious industry—and finally, 
you have shewn that men are to be governed by libe- 
ratity, and excited to action only by a j ‘st assurance, 
that they shali reap the advantages of their own ex- 
eruon- May your example, and the splendid success 
ef such conduct, be impressed on the minds o the 
great of this and all tuture ages.” Mr Curwen con. 
ciuded by expressing his thauks to the company for 
the honour donc him, and the attention which they 
ai extended to his remarks on a subject, which, 
though mad: quately treated, Was ever most wel4ome 
to the hearts of all who visited Holkham. Mr Cur- 
wen’s specch was greeted with the most heartielt 
testimonies of applause and approbation. 

Mr. Coke took notice of the observation of Mr. 
Curwen, that the people, the farmers around him and 
elscwhere, were an altered race of men. They cer- 
tainly were much improved , for now, neglecting their 
own enjoyment, they leave the tables. and crowd to 
hear what is said in this room and sorry am I that it 
is not large enough to afford them better accomino- 
daticn. Mr. Coke added some spirited compliments 
on the character of the Norfolk yeomanry, and gave 
the health of Mr. Cliid, regretting that he couid net 
come to the meeting.. 

“* Mr. Foster,” with many thanks for the honour of 
lus company. Mr. F «xpressed his acknowledg- 
nents for so unmerited a favour, and took the oppor- 
tunity ofGsyiog that the good example set at Holk- 
ham bad extended generally not only to the county 
of Norioik but to many parts more distant. In Bed- 
forushire, Where he resided, great improvement had 
taken place. He remenbered when their implements 
and thew operations Were as bad as they could be; 
but now he could say with pleasure, that their im. 
picments were good, and their husbandry comme nda- 
ble. He would not occupy the time of the company 
by any further remarks, because the day was far 
spent, and much remained to do. 

* The Duke of Bediord’s better health,” with three 
times thee; which was drank with that applause 
which always accompanies the noble House of Russell. 

“Sir Wm. Hoste, and the Wooden Walls of Old 
England,” with three mes three. Sir Wm. return~ 
ed thanks. 

* General Walpole,” with three times three. Mr. 
Coke never failed to preface the toasts with suitable 
comments on the character of the individual, and the 
kindest expressions of the sense he felt of their at- 
tention in coming to his meeting. He paid tne gal- 
lant general some handsome compliments on his skill 
in agriculture. The gallant gen ral returned thanks, 
and begged leave a second time, to propose the health 
of Mr. Coke, which was received with the warmest 
testimonies Uf attachment. 

“ Archdeacon Bathurst, and the clergy of the 
county of Norfolk.” The Archdeacon returned thanks 
and called ap the Rev. Mr, Glover, who delivered an 
emphatic eulogium on the conduct of Mr Coke, and its 
effects on the surrounding people—an example worthy 
to be foliowed for the good of mankind, and as the tru- 
est evidence of Christian charity. The comforts of the 
poor, and the prosperity of the tenants, were equaliv 
promoted by the wisdom and liberality of conduct of 
the noble founder of these mectings. 

“Mr. Wyndham,”—who returned thanks. 

Mr. Coke next gave the heaith of “ Mr. Risbton,” 
with some affectionate observations, us one of the 
videst friends he had in the room. 

** Mr Alderman Foster.” 

* General Fitzroy,” with three times three. Mr. 
Coke paid soine comphments to the gallant general, 
as a spirited and intelligent agriculturist.. Generat 
Fiizroy returned thanks : whitever merit he had as a 
farmer he learned all he Knew at 'olkham—and if he 
had not some skill it was his own fauit, for he went 
to a good school. fe expressed Ins happiness in 








following his friend’s steps as far as lay in his power, 
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and buped that application and perseverance woul. 
make him a creditable pupil. The evening being tf: 
advanced, Mr. Coke rose from the table, and the 
company withdrew to the Cattle Yard, where the 
prize sheep were exhibited, and some curious and 
meritorious extrg stock. 
qs 
FROM DUHAMEL’S ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


OF THE 
DISTEMPERS WHICH MAKE CORN BLACK. 


It must not appear surprising that many have con- 
founded the Smut, ( La nielle) properly so called, 
with Buret Grain, (Le Chardon) For, 1. ‘The smui- 
ty and burnt grain are both met with in the san, 
fields. 2. When the grain is much infected with the 
smut, agreat many burnt ears are generaily found : 
thése two’ distempers very commonly come together. 
3. These two distempers attack several kinds ot 

ain, the substance of which is farimaceous. 4. In 

th distempers, the farinaceous substance is convert- 
ed into a powder more or less black, and of a bad 
‘smell. These distempers have, nevertheless, dis- 
tinct characters, which should distinguish them one 
from the other: we shall therefore treat of them se- 
parately, in two separate Articles. ° 
Art. 1—Of the Smut, properly so called. 

There are three points to be observed ; the charac- 
ters of the Smut; the causes of it; and the means of 
preventing it. 

Characters of the-Smut. 

Since 1751, we have observed im the Smut, proper- 
ly so called, the following characters. 

1, This distemper entirely consumes the bud and 
substance of the grain. a 

2. It does not only affect the ear, but the whole 
plant is in some measure affected when it has pot to 
a great height 

3. Whena plant of Wheat is attacked, it is very 
rare to fiad an ear on any of the branches exempt 

rom it. 

4. In March and April, by carefully opening the 
sheath that covers the ear, and by examining the hir- 
tle ear which was not then above two lines in length, 
and was near the root, | have perceived this embryo 
already black, and attacked with this distemper ; 

‘rhaps the other plants might have been infected 
ater. ; 

5. When the ear comes out of the cover, which the 
leaves form for it, it appears small and lean; the co- 
verings of the grain are so altered, that the black 
dust appears through them; snd theneeforward, in- 
stead of the grain, nothing is to be found but a black 
stinking clust, without substance. As the particles 
of this dust have little cohesion, and the coverings 
are destroyed, it is easily carried away by the wind, 
or washed off by the rain; so that nothing 1s general - 

ly housed butthe skeletons of ears ; if any of the dust 
remains, it is taken off in the sifting, and I have not 
found it contagious like that of burnt grain. 

M, Tillet has also observed, that corrupted ears 
are often found in the sheath, though the sheath, 
which appears green and well-conditioned, has no 
signs of a decay. The upper part of the stalk of 
smutty plants is seldom straight at about haif an inch 
bencath the ear. On pressing the stalk in this spot, 
it resists. and scarcely yields to the finger. On cut- 
ting the stalk twoor three lines beneath the ear, it 
preves almost entirely full of pith ; sovthat a very 
small aperture is to be perceived at the heart, where- 
as in sound plants this aperture is large. M. Tillet 
has hence concluaed. that smutty plants are chéaked 
up at the top of the stem. 

Bearded Wheats are as subject to smut as those 
that have noawns. But neither M, Titlet nor myseli 
have found any ears of Rye smut¥. 

Enguiry into the Causes af Smut. 

The Smut cannot, as bas been hitherto imagined, 
proeeed irom the grains not being unpregnated, since 
it affects and destroys the organs that distinguish the 
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vaged from the coverings afforded them by the ieavc-s, | 
vhich still continue green, if the distemper is noi 
got Lo any great height 

These same observations absolutely overturn the 


13 to be found in the grain already formed, but as yci 
of a milky subsiance. 

it has been pretended that the dampness 6f the soi! 
wel occasion smut; but it is not perceived that corn 
is more smutty in the bottoms of ficlds than in th. 
parts that lay higher; besides, why should one dis- 
tempered pliant be found amongst many that are heal- 
thy ? Yet, as it appears that grain is more subject to 
smut in wet, than in dry years, it is possibic. that, 
hough wet is no immed.ate cause of smut, it may 
be favourable to the progress o' the distemper. 

Some Naturalists have ascribed this distemper to 
insects: If I cannot absolutely contradict this, I can, 
at least, assert that, being at first of that opinion, all 
the researches 1c aid make to establish its reality 
were of no cffect. Ihave, it is true, been shewed 
some Staphylins, and other insects that were on smut- 
ty ears; yet, as L found the like on those that were 
healthy, I believe, with M. Tillet, that these insects 
are in no respect the cause of this distemper. We 
are sensible that the corn-caterpillar destroys the 
farina, yet itdoes not cause the smut Many flies 
deposit their eggs in these seeds; worms preceed 
from them and gnaw the seed; but we do not ob- 
serve that they occasion any thing like the smut — 
M. Hales, being willing to try whether grain bruised 
with the flail became smutty, chose a certain numver 
of seeds of different sizes, and bruised them with 
hammer; this seed sprouted, and bore ears that were 
notsmutty. ‘This experiment, made by so able a Na- 
turalist, subverted in this manner an opinion that had 
been formed on the cause of this distemper. 








The dung of pigeons and sheep have by some been 





thought to cause smut; but without reason. We 
have large dove-houses, the dung of which is spread 
on our Wheat-lands, where our sheep’s dung is also 
laid, and we even fold our sheep there; yet it is not 
observed that these ficlds are more subject to smut 
than others. This opinion is therefore void of all 
»root. 

M. Wolf imagined that smut was oecasioned by the 
unnatural form of the embrio: but M. Aimen has re- 
tuted this opinion, by demonstrating, that in certain 
plants the male flower is attacked by the smut; and 
these flowers bave no embrio 


Mi. Aimen has very judiciously observed, that the 
smut cannot be owing to any defect in the sap, as ali 
the parts of the plants, excepting the ear, appear 
healthy, and there are plants perennial in their roois 
which seem very vigorous; yet is their seed every 
year smutty. 

This same Naturalist, who has made some very 
useful researches into the cause of the smut, proper 
ly so called, says, that this distemper arises from an 
ulcer which, in the first place, attacks the stamina of 
the seed, and afterwards infects the different parts of 
the flower. But the remote cause of this ulcer will, 
perhaps, be required. To discover this cause, M 
Aimen examined several grams of Barley with a mag- 
nify ing-giass; some were larger than others; many 
were hard, others yielded to the pressure of the nait ; 
some were of a deep, others of a light colour; many 
were oblong, some rounder; thair husks were crack- 
ed in several places; whereas ina naturel state this 
part is smooth and even; finally in some he perceived 
black spots, and through the magnilying-glass these 
spots appeared to be covered with mould. These 
grains Were carefully sorted, laid im little heaps, and 
sowed @ part, but inthe same land. Ali the gra:ns 


ave menuoned, that mouidmess is One Of the Causes 
of the Smat. : 

It is not easy to conceive that this mouldiness, or, 
fyvou will, this kind of moss, is copable of causing 


opinions of such as think that thacause of the smutMhis distemper; for as soon as the grain has sprouted, 


and formed its plant, the whole substance of the seed 
is exhausted. Whether the husk rots or not seems 
to be ot little consequeace to the plant, which no 
longer depends for subsistence on the seed that had 
hitherto supported it. It is easily conceived that 
mouldiness may either Kill a plant, or make it weak- 
ly. But it is not so apparent how this mouldiness 
can affect the organs of fructificationwnly, and totally 
destroy them, without any oihcr parts of the same 
plant being visibly affected ; and this, though the 
plants should even be perennial. As to the rest, M. 
Aimen relates facts; and, in sonie measure, to account 
for them, one might conjecture on a supposition that 
ihe growth of plants is only an unfolding of their 
parts; that the organs of fructification, whith exist- 
ed though imperceptibly in the seed, were affected 
with mouldiness before the grain was put into the 
ground. But let us keep to well-observed facts: it is 
of much more importance to collect them than to be 
in haste to explain them by conjectures, which hither- 
to have been iitule founded on probabil:ty, 
Methods of *uarding against this Distemper. 

To prevent this distemper M. Aunen recommends 
that the finest and ripest grain should be chosen for 
seed ; thatit be thrashed without delay, and imme- 
diately limed, either to prevent its becoming mouldy, 
or to destroy the mould, if alrcady formed. Accord- 
ing to this principle, the Ive recommended by M. 
Fillet should be equally serviceable in preventing the 
smut, and preserving the ears trom being burnt We 
shal! make no addition-to M Aimen’s advice, not 
having observed so much the nature of smut as of the 
Charbon, or burnt ears., As this last distentper is 
much more terrible than th- other, it has chiefly en- 
gaged our attention According to some observa- 
tions made by M. Tillet, it does not appear that the 
black dust of the smut. properly so called, is con- 
tagious : and we should speak more decisively in this 
matter, could we have collected a sufficient quantity 
of this black dust; but, as we have already said, 
there is little to be found in the barns, on account of 
its being before carried away by the wind and rain — 
We recommend it to the lovers of Agriculture to 
make fresh trials, in order to find whether smut is 
really contagious ; but we warn them not to confound 
the Smut, properly so called, with the Charbon or 
burnt ears: this has led many Naturalists into errors. 

Ant IL.—Of the Cha bon, or Burnt Grain. 

This distemper of corn is confounded by almost 
every writer on the subject with the Smut, properly 
so called: it is, nevertheless, very differcnt, and 
much more dangerous: 

The Smut, properly so called, occasions the total 
loss of the distempered ears; but as the black dust is 
v ry fine, and the particles of it have no cohesion, the 
wind and rain carry it off, so that scarcely any thing 
is housed in the barn but the straw, which is not in- 
fect.ous, and does very little damage to the flour — 
The Charbon, or burnt grain, is, on the contrary, of- 
ten laid in the granary with that which is sound, to 
which it communicates a contagious distemper, and 
also darkens the flour, and gives it a bad smell. 
Characters of the Charbon. 


The characters of this distemper are, 1 The Plants 
that produce burnt ears are strong and vigorous. 

2. The infected cars are not at first distinguishable 
from those that sre healthy; but when they are past 
their blooin, they «ppear of a deep green colour, ap- 
proaching to blu-; they afterwards become w) itish, 





that were mouldy produced smutty cars; the parche | 
and shrivetled crams, and such as hau been a: tucked } 
by insects, ether did not come pa’ oil, or war not 
smutty. He thentook sone sound ano lieal hy grains ;| 
he sowed them, an-i some time af crwords Wook thea: | 
up to eXamine them with the glass, some of thens he | 
found mouidy, and, piutuig them sgain smo the} 





sexes of plants tong before the time of impregnatin:. 
It can meither be aitributed to the wet hangng on! 
the ears, to fogs, Hor the heatOf the sun; since we} 


ground, they produced smutt, care. 
M. Aimen. without asserting, thai there is no oihe 


and are then exsly Known As this change of colour 
is effected by the sun, when a number of white ears 
heve been suddenly perceived in looking over a Wheat 
fieid, the sun’s heat has been offen theught to cause 
his distemper, or a fog preeeding that best 

5. Though all the ears produced from one grain are 
commonly mieeted, yet M. Tillet, Armen and wy se if, 
b es met w th sound! ears on planis that had produc 


‘led others which were wfected We bive even th nd 


bave seen ears smutty long before they were disen-jeaase of smut, coneiuded from the caperiments 1) some ears, part of whieh only were viciated, and 
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finally some grains caciosing parcly a white flour, the 
femsinder black dust. 

4 In burnt ears the chaff, or outward coat, was 
commonly sound, with this single difference, that 
when the cars were near ripe, it appeared mor 
withered and dry than in the healthy ears. 

5. ‘he bran waich immediately enclosed the grain 
isnot destroyed, as it is im the Smut, properly so 
called; but lias consistence enough for the grain to 

reserve nearly its natural form, with a whrush look 

6. ‘The burnt grains are shorter, rounder, and tig ht- 
er than such as are uninfected: they are sometimes 
larger, sometimes smalicr. Vhe furrow which runs 
the length of a gr.inof Wheat is sometimes totally 
effaced. at others fs visible: the pistils at the extremi- 
ty of the graws are dried up. 

7. Tue but of burnt grains is not visible. ; 

8. Till the blooming seasun, there is very little 
difference betwixt the burnt grain and that which is 
healthy: they are only alittle more swelled. But, 
in the hlooming season, the infected ears assume a 
bluish colour; the chaff is more or less specked with 
small white spots: the grains are of a deeper green, 
and targer than ina state of Nature; and, as long as 
they preserve that colour, they adbere strongly to the 
chaff The distemper has often attacked very young 
ears whilst yet enclosed in the sheath. The stamuna 
on the sides of the grain are the dried up and sickly ; 
the embryo in part takes the deep green colour above- 
mentioned ; the infected ears have not the consis- 
tence of those that are healihy; in the same measure 
the distemper advances, the chaff becomes dry and 
whitish 

9. The grains have some degree of firmness. On 
vpening them, which may easily be done with the 
nail, there appears an unctuous, dark, brown, stink- 
ine substance, not at all resembling the hght dust 
of smutty cars; the dust of burnt .grain has some 
cohesion, and through a microscope appears to con- 
sist of larger particles than that or the smutty ears. 

10 Sone time before the blooming season the 
grains appear to be flied wich a wistish substance, « 
Jatie burnt towards the bottom, and this colour ex- 
tends by degrees over the whole ear: the grain then 
appears divided, as it were, into equal quarters by 
furrows ; which disappear as the grain encreases in 
size 

il. By what has been said, it is evident that Smut 
infects corn much sooner than the Chardon 

12. Grins that are much burnt are evidently in- 
capable of sprouting. But I have had some sound 
grains taken from an ear greatly burnt, which, in a 
kitchen-garden, Lave produced very strong plants ; 
and tho igh the birts disturbed my experiment, it ap- 
pearcd to me that there were some sound eurs 
amongst many more that were infected. 

13. A part of the burnt grain is bruised by the flail, 
and their biack dust is scattered over the sound 
grain; this unctuous dust chiefly sticks to the hairy 
extremity of the grain near the bud; it there forms a 
black spot. Corn so affected iscalied Spotted Grain - 
many of the grains which escape the flail reaain en- 
tire. on account of their lightness; a great deal is 
separated by throwiag, but the spotted grain remains 
as well as many that are burnt; and this is enough 
to darken the flour, and give it a bad tasie- 

14. To remedy this inconvenience, and make the 
best orcad, they pass the corn through drum-sieves 
(cribles 2 tambour_) made o: pierced iron plates, Lke 
the graters with winch they rasp Tovacco; the corn 
is then Washed, and all the ght grains that swin 
skimmed off, which are mostly burnt. ~The water 
takes off the spots, which are but superficial ; for if 
a spotted pra. is Wiped, the spot immediately dis 
appears. 





Of the Cause of the Charbon. 
With resp: c: to the cause of this distemper, T con- 
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It may seem improbable that a mere superficial 
lust, that only siicks to the bran, without penetrat- 
ng the grain, should be so contagious as to infect all 
che gram it toucues, with a distemper; what is more 
surprising is, that it should injure tie organs of 
tructification only. Yet however improbable this 
way appear, the experimenis made by M Tiilet put 
it past a doubt; they shew that the Farmers are not 
witvout reason cautious in avoiding to sow spotted 
grain. 

As it would take up too much room to mention, at 
iarge all the experiments made by M. Tiliet, which 
ire tobe found in the papers published by him on 
hat subject, | shall content myself with relating the 
result of these experiments, and the inferences tus 
able Naturalist draws from them 

Several writers aving mentioned dung as the im- 
mediate cause of this distemper, and others having 
asserted (that it was hereditary, all M. ‘Villei’s expe- 
riments were calculated to clear up these two points : 
be was at the same time in hopes, by means of the 
same eXperiments, of fin jing some method of guard- 
Ns agaist this terrible distemper. 

1. The several kinds of dung had no visible effects 
in producing burnt grain. ‘he infected seed produc. 
ed as much burnt grain in the ground that was not 
dungeu as in that which was. He did not find that 
dung had any effect cither in favour of, or against 
the distemper. 

2. Dung made of the straw of infected grain, did 
not seem to communicate the distemper; but the in- 
fected straw unrotted seemed to communicate it.- 
Yet the effect was most visibie when the dust of burnt 
ears was mixed with the earth. 

3. All grain naturally spotted, whether it grow on 
the land, or was brouglit from another place, bearded 
Wheat, Suinmer-wheat, and Wheat without awns, 
produced a great deal of burnt grain. 

4. Picked Wheat taken from the finest ears, and 
carefully selected grain by grain, that none of it 
night be infected, being sowed, some in dunged, and 
the restin undunged beds, without having received 
any preparation, yielded little or no burnt grain. 

5. Some of this same picked Wheat being sprinkled 
with the dust of burnt grain, produced as many dis- 
tempered ears as that which was naturally spotted. 

6. The picked Wheat, being prepared with lime 
and a solution of the sea-salt, yielded still fewer in- 
fected ears than when unprepared. 

7. There were still fewer from what was prepared 
with lime and nitre. 

8. Early or late sowing seemed to be a matter of 
mditierence. 

9. It appears by M- STillet’s experiments, several 
umes repeated, that the dust of burnt ears is conta- 
gious, since sound Wheat sprinkled with it, or sowed 
in rills in which that dust had been put, produced a 
great number of infected ears. He also fuund that 
this dust, though exposed to a strong heat, as of six 
‘y degrees, is sull contagious, unless it is absolutely 
vurnt by the fire when it has not thateffect. Though 
iis kepttor years, its infectious quality continues as 
strong as ever. 

1¥. Some Farmers wash the sacks in which they 
put their secd. And it appears by M. Tiliev’s expe- 
riments, that they are in the right; for if the sacks 
had any of the dust on them, it would certainly infec: 
sume Of tie seed corn. 

11. M. Tilhet thinks he has observed, that the in 
iected plants are more susceptible of injury fron 
frost than others. 

If this is the case, hard frosts must be serviceavi. , 
since by destroying tie infected plants. they wouia 
have the same effect, as if such plants had cP ceen 
pulled up. ‘The land bemg cleared of these useless 
plants, would be better able to supply suchas ar 
sound with nourisiment, snd the crop would be ex 
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Methods of guarding avainst this /Aistemper. 

It must be aliowed that the knowieige which has 
been acquired of the cause of this distemper, has put 
the curious observers in a train of finding proper pre- 
servatives. In fact, as the dust of burnt grain infects 
all the grain it touches, itis provable that every me- 
thod should be deemed efficacrous, that is capable of 
taking away this dust, provided the virus has not 
trom its first contact affected the iaterior part of the 
seed intended to be sowed. In this case the several 
sieves which we have recommended in the treatise of 
preservation of corn, and the Washings with fair wa. 
ter, Which in many places is used on spotted grain, 
may be mentioned as efficacious preservatives, as 
weil as lime-water which our Farmers use, the strong 
brine used in some provinces of France, and the solu- 
tion of Arsenic, of which some persons have made 
such asecret:; all these preparations should be of 
service; and, according to M_ Tillet’s experiments, 
they are so: yet they are often insufficient. This 
point, therefore, merited to be cleared up by particu 
lar experiments, and with all necessary care. M. 
Pillet set about it with spirit, and the following are 
the inferences that may be drawn. 

1. The effect of the black dust en the seed is only 
superficial till it is put into the earth, not at all af 
fecting the interior parts. 

2. ‘Therefore every means that can tend to clear 
them of the dust, must be of service to keep them 
healthy, and free from the distemper. 

3. Grain perfectiy free from this, and from rotten: 
ness, will yield no distempered plants. 

4 Grain biackened with this infectious dust, may 
be made healthy by clearing it of such dust. 

5. Sifting seed, and washing it in several waters, 
lessen, it is true, the effects of the contagion; but 
this is not sufficient, as many infected plants will be 
produced, thoughthe seed was washed in several 
waters. 

6. Lime, which is more efficacious than water, is 
not always enough so I shall observe, on this occa- 
sion, that seed was formerly timed in a manner differ. 
ent from whatit is now. The seed was then put inte 
vauskets, which were plunged into lime-water very 
hot. The seed was stirred in the baskets, and all 
hat swam on the water was taken out with a cullen- 
der ;, by this means trey got rid of the infected grain ; 
and the good see was better cleaned, than by only 
throwing, as they do now, lime-water on a heap of 
sed, which is then stirred with a shovel, or by only 
mixing the seed withthe slacked hme reduced to 
powder. 

One of our Farmers, a careful man, being obliged 
one year to sow spotted seed, he limed it by immer- 
sion, in the manner above described; and the year 
foliowing had no burnt grain. 

Some experiments made in the country of Caux, 
by M. de Goufreviile heve been published; they 
evince the good cffects of lime used im the manner 
we have mentioned. And what is sull a farther con- 
firmation of this is, that whenever our Farmers sow 
seed that has not been limed, their fields are amaz- 
ingiy infected 

7. Itis a good precaution to wash spotted grain 
i) several waters; but it siiould be soaked in brine, 
and this brine should be absorbed by lime, by immer- 
siun, as we have described. 

8 A sirong brine o! ‘sea-salt is very good, and may 
be employed to great advantage in countries where 
salt us a merchandize. 

'*9. One part of nitre to nine parts water is more 
flicacious than sea-salt; this, therefore, should be 
uscd where nitrous earths abouad. 

iO. s rong aikaline lyes ure still better; salt wort, 
pot-ash, ashes of tartar, lyes ef common ashes much 

vpregnat d with salt and kuman urine, or cows 
ucuic, alkalised by putrefiction: of these various ar- 
ticles such may -e chosea as are most common. For 
“stance, in Normandy «shes of sea-wrack, which are 
very cheap there, may be used. this which is re 
jected for dying and lyes, as being more bupregnated 

ian alkaline with sea sait, may be advantageously 
used in the preparation of seed 
;1 As itas evident that seed picked with care 
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yields very few infected grains, it must, of course, 
where a Farmer bas spotted grain, be of great advan- 
tage to him to change his seed in order to procure 
what is uninfected. 

12. M Tillet’s process may be comprehended in 
what follows.: If the seed is spotted, it should first be 
washed in several clear waters till the black is quite 
got off; it should then be put into the steep. If it 
18 Hot spotted, soaking it in the following liquor will 
be enough. Make some lye, suchas is used for linen, 
in a bucking-tub, putting four pound of water toevery 
pound of ashes.- If one hundred pound of ashes ar 
used and four hundred pound of water, there will be 
two hundred and forty pound of lye, to which must b~ 
added fifteen pound of lime, which will be enough to 
prepare sixty French bushels of Wheat (betwixt six- 
teen and seventeen bushels English measure.) When 
this steep is to be used, it must be heated as hot as 
‘ou can bear your band in it; the seed, being put 
into baskets, must be plunged into it, and stirred 
with a stick; the baskets must then be raised ane 
kept up by sticks on the edge of the bucking-tub for 
the lye to drain; the seed being thus prepared must 
be ‘aid on the floor of the granary till it is dry enough 
to sow. Ifit is prepared long before it is wanted, 11 
must be, from time to time, stirred with a shovél to 

revent its heating; with this precaution it may be 
pt a month, or even a whole year. 

We prepared some seed in this manner at M. Ta- 
ponat’s, near Rochcfoucault in 1760, and in 1761 we 
saw with pleas«re that the corn so prepared was un- 
infected, whilst in the neighbouring fields, a fourth, 
a third, and even half the crops were spoiled by this 
dist-mper. 

All the trials that have been made evince that acrid 
substances are proper remedies for this distemper : 1} 
also believe all the steeps to be good; but prefer M 
Willet’s as beng more acrid and least costly. I im 
agine lye that had been used for linen might do, only 
strengthening it with some sea-wrack, and putting 
twice as much lime. i know this lye to be very acrid, 
but cannot answer for its efficacy in preserving corn 
from being burnt, because for several ycurs past we 
have scarcely had any of our grain so infected. 

43 Several Farmers in different provinces have 
used a solution of Arsenic to prepare their seed.— 
Great complaints have been made in all quarters of it 
Among others, a Physician published an essay to shew 
of how much importance it was to prohibit the use of 
this poisonous steep. He there enumerates all the 
accidents that bave happened to the sowers and to 
the men that made the preparation, of which himself 
was a witness. Since M. Tiilet has given us a method 
simple «nd innocent in itself, but little costly and of 
grea efficacy to clean spotted grain, it.is to be pre- 
g6umed that no body will use this pernicious drug, 
from which such melancholy consequences may ensue, 
iftby accicient any of it should be mixed with the meai, 
and if the light corn is given to the poultry or cattle ; 
besides, this poisoneti seed must kill all the partridges 
and pigeons that eat the uncovered grain. 

As some people are found of m«king objections, it 
may, perhaps, be urged, that if the black dust was so 
infect.ous, this distemper would make from year to 
year such progress, that inthe end we should have 
nothing but burnt grain. But we need not be appre- 
hensive in this respect; and a year in which much 
corn is infected, succeeds one in which scarcely any 
burnt grain was to be met with. Scarcely any was to 
be found in the crops of 1754, 1760, and 176}. 

In reflecting on this objection, which has some 
weight, Ithink have found an answer to it in M 
Tiikt’s observations, which is, that bard winters, 
past all doubt killing the distempered plants, stop its 
Progress. 

It may alsobe said, that if this distemper is only 
caused by the infectious dust, how can it at first get 
footmg in a province that was betore unacquainted 
with it? 


It 1s readily allowed that this distemper may be at- 
tributed to other causes besides the black dust: but 
M fillet’s experiments incontestibly prove this dusi 
to be contagious ; and his researches supply us with 
#%c means of lessening considerably if not entirely 





wpating this distemper: thus we may have larger 


crops, better bread, and corn more proper for kccp 
ing. What a satisfaction must it be to a man to hav: 
made a discovery so useful to his fellow-creatures, 
whose chief food is the several sorts of grain? We 
shall soon see whether habit, supineness, and 1ll-jud;- 

ed economy in the Farmers, will not prevent then 

from reaping any benefit from M. Tillet’s labours, 
who yet proposes to them simple and cheap methods 
of attaining an end which to them ought to be of in- 


finite cunsequence. 
—_e—_ 
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On the Smut in Wheat. 
Hardy County, }a. Sept. 25, 1820. 

Mr. Sxinnen,—l made an observation oF 
the smut in wheat, L have not seen mentioned 
by any of your correspondents, in the begin- 
ning of August, ona visit to a young friene 
who had the smut in his wheat, I had neve: 
seen it only in the cleaned grain, and wi-hedt. 
examine itin the head. 1 walked with him to 
his stacks, we found the heads that were hang- 
ng outside the stacks eat, the chaff cut as if av 
insect had cut its way into the gratin, or out,— 
On further examination, 1 found the passage to 
be into the grain through the bran, and th: 
black dust entirely consumed, leaving the brav 
of the grain nearly whole, only the sma 
round hole for the passage into the smut, Wy 
svon found heads with several small brown or 
brindled shelled bugs on them, such as descrit 
ed by one of your correspondents some week- 
past. 1 observed they were what consumed the 
-mut. My next object was to see whethe: 
they cut their passage in or cut of the grain. 
by breaking afew grains that appeared whol 
we found the bug inside the bran in several tha: 
had no appearance of perforation, and the biach 
smut entirely consumed. I pulled severe: 
handfulis out of the stack, but could find -ne 
appearance of the bug being hatched in the 
yrain in the body of the stack. It may be thai 
the egg is prevented from producing its bug by 


| the heat and pressure of the grain, or for want 


of air or sun, It gentlemen that have graw 

siacks near then that have the smut will ex 

amine them, they will be able to judge, by ob- 

serving If the heads outside the stack is eat, a- 

[have sai’, and also, can see whether the i 

sect has hatched in the body of the stacks. | 

have no graim near me with the smut, or { 
would have examined farther. 

At the time 1 was convinced the bug hatchea 
inside the grain, and was supported by the 
black dust, until it came out after the smut was 
consumed, as I have not seen it mentioned by 
anuers of more observation and better oppor- 
iunities of smutty wheat near them, L begin to 
vioubt that 1 was too soon convinced of what 

erhaps may not be a faci,—but the point will 

not be diflicuit te determine. 
Sir, your’s with respect, 
ABiL S&YMOUR. 
—S—" 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AM:HICAN FARMER. 
SALI. 

The reasons why that made in the Western 
Country, does uot auswer as a preservative 
uf Beef and Pork. 

Vik SKINNER, 

A tour tirough the Western Country, lea 
je uty an inguiry ef the causes why the sait 
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aade there, would not a. Swer as @ preservative 
of provisions. It is well known, that the meat 
saited on the Ohio and sent to New-Orleans, 
ifter a short exposure to that climate, becomes 
ither tainted, or totally unfit for use unless re- 
packed 5 and the cause assigned therefor, is ei- 
her the impurity of the salt with which itis 
wacked, or want of strength in the salt itselt.— 
For all culinary and domestic purposes, the salt 
vade in the west answers every purpose; and 
wobably the high prices obtained tor that arti- 
wie, have caused the makers to feel indifferent 
‘v improvement, as a ready sale is always ob- 
tained fer that which is offered — If this be the 
cause which IL believe to he so, would not the 
value be enhanced if it were so prepared, as to 
e an effective condiment for provisions? ‘The 
advantages therefrom would not only be an 
nereased price of the sait, but the western 
veople would be enabled to send their produce 
io market 1p a cheaper and less laborious man- 
er, tian driving their cattle to the Kastern 
states. ‘Ihose who are acquainted with the 
~ubject will admit, that the beet and pork rais- 
din Uhio and Kentucky, are superior to that 
vt the Kastern states, which indeed is obvieus, 
aud as lovg as the soil is more productive aud 
the sustenance of animals more easily procured, 
wust be the case, 

After some inquiry, I am induced to believe, 
that the cause muy fairly be attributed to the 
manner in which the salt is prepared, and this 
vpinion js strengthened by a comparison of the 
processes adopted by other nations with those 
of our Western Brethren, , 

Some sears ago the salt used for the preserva- 
tion of provisions for the Navy of Great Britain 
was tported, although it 1 weli k:own that 
few countries abound more with that article, 
vod after much tuvestigation, it was discovered 
bat the process pursued in the manufacture, 
vould not produce a salt suitabie for preserving 
provisions in warm climates, or on long voy- 
ages. A different method bas since been adopt- 
«d, which has proved successful, and British 
~ait ts now used for those purposes for which 
‘ormerly, imported salt was required. 

lo preserve provisions, it is absolutely re- 
quisite that the salt should be of large grain, 
aud if in addition to general experience, if 
proof thereof were required, there could not ve 
a more decisive one given, than that the only 
remedy used as a preservative of the provisious 
which arrive im the Atlantic ports from the 
Western states, is simply repacking them with 
coarse salt—-:nd almost in every instance the 
provisions brought to the Eastern market re- 
quires this procedure, which is attended with 
@usiderable expense. If it be a fact then that 
fine salt will not answer the purpose of pre- 
serving provisions, it may be useful to suggest 
a method whereby 2 proper granulated salt may 
be prepared, and which is here given in the 
words of Mr. William Henry, a gentleman 
ewinent for hts abilities, and surpassed by lew 
for bis chymical researches. 

“ The method now adopted by the manufac- 
“ turers of this article, (large grained or fisiery 
salt) to make a salt proper for preserving 
“meat for the Navy or for long voyages ts pre- 
* pared from brine, heated trom 100 to 116 
* Fabreaheit, no perceptible agitatiun there- 
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“fore ts produced: in the brine, aud. the slow- 
“ness of the process which lasts from 7 to & 
“days, allows the nuriate of sola (or salt) to 
form in Jarge avd nearly eubical chrystals, 
6 seldom however quite perfect in their shape. 
“ for ordinary domestic uses, stove salt is per- 
“fectly sufiicient —‘onmon salt is adapted to 
the striking and sdtting of provisions whicl: 
“are not intended for sea voyages or warn 
‘climates. For the latter purposes the large 
“ rained or fishery salt 's peculiarly required.” 

‘The process of making sait in the Western 
states, is so very different frem the method 
here given, that it may not be unreasonable to 
suppose that the cause of the salt not answer- 
ing the purpose of a condiment, arises prince 
pally from the minnerin which itis made.— 
The limits of this paper will not permit a de- 
scription of the method of prepar:ng this article 
in the west; it is however proper to state, that 
the favorite process is hastening evaporation by 
application of great heat, which is essentially 
different from the plan adopted in England and 
Holland, and experience has t@ught them the! 
benefit of pursuing a contrary course. 

In reasoning onthe cause of the differences 
among the several species of salt, Mr. Heary 
eouceives, that the triiling variation in strength 
between the coarse and fine salts, is not suffi- 
cient to account for the properties imputed to} 
them—as upon experiment the finest stoved 
salt, and cvuarse fishery salt differed in a very 
trivial degree as to the kind or proportion of 
their ingredients, and which are adapted to 
different uses, the large grained salt being pe- 
culiarly fitted for the packing of fish and other 
provisions ; for which the smaller grained salt 
is much Jess suitable, and for which he accounts 
as follows :—‘* heir different powers of  pre- 
“serving food must depend on some mechanical 
* property; and the only obvious one, is the 
‘“‘ magnitude of the chrystals, and their degree 
“of compactness and hardness. Quickness of 
“solution, it is well known, is pretty nearly 
“ proportionate, all other circumstances being 
“equal, to the quantity of the surface exposed. 
“Aud since the surfaces of cubes are as the 
“squares of their sides, it should follow that a 
“ salt whose chirystals are of a given magnitude 
will dissolve four times more slowly, than one 
“ whose cubes have half the size. “Phat kind of 
“salt then which possesses most eminently the 
“combined properties of hardness, compact- 
“ness and perfection of chrvstals, will be be t 
“adapted to the purpose of packing fish and 
“other provisions, because it will remain per- 
“ manently between the layers, or will be very 
“ gradually dissolved by the fluids which exude 
“from the provisions; thus furnishing a slow 
“but constant supply of saturated brine. On 
“tne other hand tor the purpose of preparing 
“ the pickle or striking the meat, which is done 
“by immersion in a saturated solution of salt. 
“the small grained varieties answer equali, 
“ well, or on account of their greater, solubility 
* even better.” ' 

From the foregoing, it appears that the sai: 
necessary for preserving provisions, should be 
of large baru grains, and which can only b: 
prepared by a geutle heat.—Violent coctiun in 
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in the open air; the latter method is generals 

idopted in the Western Country, and to whic! 

nay be altributed the reason why it will no: 

answer as a proper preservative of meat, 
Baltimore, Sept. 22nd. 1820. 








FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Mr. SkKINNer, 

Sin,—Agreeably to what you, (and throug! 
you the public.) have been ied to expect in sup- 
port of the theory Ihave advanced, the practi- 
cal application of which was to roast Coftve and 
rye in such a way, and by such a process, that 
the whole essential properties of Coffee ma» 
he so far transferred to an equal quantity of rye, 
that it is nearly if not utterly impossible for the 
nicest judges to descern the shadow of a differ 
ence. I shall here attempt to support the 
above position, by explaining the nature of the 
process; and thus make the secret plain, wil! 
he the subject of the present communication.— 
And if [ should be so successful as to have con- 
tributed by any means my feeble effort to fa- 
cilitate the very laudable exertions so genera! 
throughout all ranks of this vast community to 
retrench and economise, I shall consider my- 
self in this alone amply remuverated. 

The articte of Coffee is one of great national 
consumption, and not the least expensive in 
domestic economy ; hence great effurts have 
been made, and numerous and multiplied ex- 
periments essayed, (particularly of late) to 
find out a cheap, wholesome, and pleasant sub- 
stitute for Coffee ; and hence the whole vegeta- 
ble kingdom has been explored, and almost 
every herb of domestic culture, together with 
every species of grain that waves to the breeze, 
has been minutely tried, but without arriving 
at the desideratam. 

It appears, however, that Rye has obtained a 
preference over every thing yet tried or known 
as a substitute for Coffee, if its more general 
use is a fair criterion by which to judge; and 
although it is generally believed, that 1t actuai- 
ly possesses qualities approximating Nearest to 
that of Cuffee, yet still there is a nauseous, flat, 
unpleasent taste much complained of even when 
used in equal quantities, and which has oper- 
ated very considerably against its universal 
adoption, How far the plan now proposed will 
go to correct this rank, unpleasant taste, so as 
to remedy the evil—I shall leave to the candor 
of those who shall try the experiment for thew- 
seives. 

The leading principles of the process are a- 
follows—fne Rye is roasted first perfectly ; 
the instant itis done the Coffee must be put in 
with the Rye, and kept regularly moving unt: 
the operation is completed.—The practicain- 
lity of the mode of roasting, as above stated, 
appears to be very much doubted, while the 
effect intended to be produced, seems to be 
admitted by all. And indeed: it does louk se 
very likely at first view, that the Rye at this 
particular moment (up to the highest degre+ 
of heat that is require: to roast it complete- 
tv) should not be literally burnt to coal, by tix 
‘ae time the Crftee shail have become perfectiy 
done. ‘, 

But the nature of the process and the pecu: 








Variably produces the reverse, which 1s of 
@ sult louse grain, and disposed to grow moist 
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uar mode of the operation, need but be ylanc 
eu at to show that the principles upon whici the 
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raasting isp riormed, is perfectly philosdphi- 
cal, and yet as simple as tat the effect intend- 
“d to he produced ts ce: tain. 

Wirich may be explained as follows—When 
‘he Coffee is put in with the roasted Rye, it 
will be recollected, that itis in acold for at 
least a cool) state, consequently the moment 
it is putin and becomes intermixed (which will 
se as quick as the cylinder is put in motion, 
it will have the effect immediately, to check 
ind reduce the heat in the Kve many degrees, 
in the same ratio as the respective properties ot 
veat and cold are equally transferred to each 
ither, by which means they both come to a per- 
fect equilibrium of temperature, and of course 
several degrees below what the rye stood at 
when the Coffee was put in with it. It will 
also be recollected, that rye requires a much 
greater degree of heat to roast it perfectly, 
than what is required to perfect the roasting of 
‘loffee. It therefore follows of necessity, that 
Coffee may be roasted with the roasted rye 
without the least danger of burning the rye for 
this very obvious reason, that the Coffee will 
invariably have acquired a perfect roasting, be- 
fore it ever can arrive at the degree of heat re- 
quired to roast the rye. 

To explain the nature and manner, and to 
what extent the aromatic quality and essence 
vf Coffee is communicated, or transferred to 
the roasted rye, would be very difficult if not 
impossible, yet the fact itself is not therefore 
less certain. 

It may be explained and demonstrated as 
follows—It is well known to all, that a very 
considerable projortion of the essence, and 
flavour of the Coffee actually escapes and eva- 
porates in air. ‘The object in view then, is so 
to manage the process in roasting, as to arrest 
and confine this rising vapour within the sphere 
of the roasting vessel, and thus transfer the es- 
sence of the roasting Coffee to the roasted rye. 
fo accomplish this desirable object, a close ves- 
sel or cylinder, must invariably be employed, 
otherwise the end will be entirely defeated. 

he Kye, then, being roasted, under which 
operation its juices and vegetable oi! have been 
thrown out, itis put in the best possible condi- 
tion to imbibe the real essence of the Coffee, 
as in this instance each grain of rye is some- 
what like an empty. vessel, which may be filled 
with whatever can be transferred or communi- 
cated to it. It perhaps would not be anwor- 
tiiy of remark here to observe, that if it was 
practicable to roast Coffee and rye at one and 
the same time in any possible way, that it 
would wt as reasonable to suppose, tha! the 
rye would impart to the Coffee as great a pro- 
portion (if not greater. it possessing evidently 
more juice) of its flat, unpleasant qualities, as 
that the Coffee would transfer its aromatic 
quality and essence to the rye. _A like process 
wiil produce a similar effect, in rvasting any 
over grain, which requires more heat than 
Cutiee, in the roasting. tiaving myseli. disco- 
vered in the course of experiments, that a 
small parcel of Coffee bein, put in wain the 
‘ye, (before the latter was rvasted,) and both 
roasted together, the Coffee became so much 
unpregnated with the flavour and spirit of rye, 
as hot to be distinguishable, by smeli, from the 
rye. 
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a ___ 
Mie Lam nov is sensibie to the very consi-] joubt, as it regarded my soil bota hilly aad dry 
aid, as well as creek bottoms a:ljoining—the 
I have already realized, | would respectfully |‘atter produced this season in conjunction with 
call the attention of men of science and others.jlover a considerable portion three feet high. 
to a further examination, and even severe scru-|ave been cut twice, and now luxuriatt pas- 
tiny, into this interesting subject—a subjeci|:urage ina high state of verdure, as it will grow 
vastly important to individuals and nations. until hard frost. 
i did not consider this hay as good as on th« 
oa high ground, where the stalks were smaille: 
FOR TUS AMERICA PARNER. aud clear of weeds; this was the first year’s 
oduct after sown with wheat ; that of a se- 
tice by T. H.. who recommends winter ploug!-|.ond year’s growth is still better pasturage, the 
zreen grass beginning to rise amongst it 1 
olaces, and a cessation of pioughing brings 1 
‘ato a much better pastdrage, as the botto.n fill- 
with a thick pile of fattening herbage—t prete: 
cutting but once a year. 
Respectfully, from 
Brandywiue, 27th, 9 mo. 
li L. tl. or any other in the unbelief, 
vill do me the favor of paying me a visit, Lt sha. 
with pleasure give them occuiar demonstrat.ou 
if facts as in the foregoing 





derabie improvement, and economising, whic: 


P. WILLIAMSON, 


T observe in the last American Farmer a no 


ing for the killing of Garlic, which 1 agre 
with him to be a good mode, and one that i- 
well understood in this part of the country fron. 
20 to 30 years past, and I believe noted in th 
first volume of the Farmer. 

And further T. H. assures us, (by wandering a 
little from the subject,) as he says, that if th 
correspondent who wrote last year on the Kip 

le Grass is stilb attached toit, he is disposew 
o bargain an exchange of his for almost an) 
other on any terms—and proposes something 
like an agency in the bu-iness for his neigh- 
bours, as they have not yet discovered it to be 
valuable. 

TYhink nothing strange of their want of 
knowledge on this head, as in the outset he ob. 
Serves to the Editor, that he “ has neither ric! 
land, nor industry to work it if he had.” 

Under those circumstances. neither he nor 
his neighbours, if they are of the same cast, and 
la ouring under the same difficulties, can ex- 
pect, either to discover the true value of any 
productions of good soil and good tillage, o 
fake any advantageous change of products with 
the latter description—therefore such a traffic 
must not be expected, as it would have an en 
equal bearing on the parties. 

As to my attachment to the ‘article in ques- 
tion, it is so far from being diminished, t»at it is 
increased from further experience ; two suc- 
ceeding dry seasons that are now passing on, 
and the advantages in affording a succulent her 
bage when may others fail. 

i am well aware of the impression made by a 
deep-rvoted prejudice, having laboured under it 
and often contrary to my better judgmen', as 
was the case respecting the grass i question. 

It 1s treated by many with disregard and 
many more with hostility—then the compari- 
son of thase kindly treated, and the product oi 
it is placed in competition, and what Is the re- 
sult—an evronevus conclusion no doubt. 

And it is well understood at this enlightened 
period in the history ot vegetation, that goo 
culture and judicious man.gement ip selection 
of seed has a powerful eflect; on the product 
of mans, or I might say, all of our vatuable 
plants —! shai! at present leave this pari of the 
subject unfil more Icisure to state facis, that 
have come under my own observation, respecting 
that matter, and return to the Ripple Grass. 
which has claimed my attention upwards of 
twenty years on such soils as I bave tad mos: 
to do with—and in the mean time conversed 
with the most eminent grazing farmers in tis 
and the neighbouring states, especially Meun 
Sylvania, and although divers of them caliea it 
a good grass—! could not give mito the sain 





an intercourse vi 


VoL. Uu 


nore firmiy. A thick coating of ox bivod, 
flour and lime, being beat in large, strong 
wooden troughs, or mortar, till it can be 
spread with a trowel, may be used without 
heating it again on the floor or house-top : but 
tt must be very stiff and used most expedi- 
tiously, Even frost will not affict it. With 
this composition, artificial stone may be made, 
rammed very hard into strong wooden frames 
of the required shape, particularly to turn 
arches for buildings of rammed earth. It is 
weil kKoown that earth which is not too argilla- 
‘eous, with only the moisture it has when fresh 
dug, on being rammed between frames of 
wood Ull the rammer will no lofger impress it, 
uakes eternal walls; but a mass as hard as 
sione may be made with a littie lime added to 
sand, horse dung or ox blood. The wore the 
iiine is beaten, tie moister it beco ues, and it 
wugt contain sv much moisture a+ to become 
‘'y beating a solid mass, adhering in ali its 
parts, and pot remain crumbling, that will 


woperly setas a mortar. If there be too little 


this kind weuld do more than voluwes written 


Jrtificial stone floors and coverings for house. 
as made in some parts of iussia. 


2 | uoisture at first, it will remain a powder ; if 
theoretically, and under ficticious signatures. [there be too much it will become a soit moriar. 

C.K. |iuime is of no use 
== carths, which, if weil beaien, are stronger with- 
vat it. 


ixed with clay or veg-taole 





The floors and coverings of houses in some 
parts of South Russia are made in the follow 
ing manner :—For a floor let the ground be 


hs Wh ek us ced liso 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, CCOTOBER 6, 1820, 








made even, and some stones of any shape he 
put on, and with a heavy wooden rammer fore 
or break the stones into the ground, continuing 
to beat the floor until it becomes quite even. 
and incapable of receiving any further impres 
Then run lime, immediately after it ha- 
heen slacked, through a fine seive as expedh- 
tiously as poosible, because exposure to the air 
e Mix two parts of coarse 
sand or washed gravel, for there must be no 
earth in it, with one part of lime powder, and 
wet them with bullock’s blood ; so little moist 
however, as merely to prevent the lime blowing 
away in powder=in short, the less moist the 
er: spread it on the floor, and without « 
noment’s loss of tine, let several nen be ready 
with large beetles to beat the mixture, which 
oil become more and more moist by the ex- 
cessive beating requisite. 
-ome of the dry san. and lime mixed, and beat 
If required to be very fine, 
ike for the next layer finely sifted lime, with 
about a tenth part of rye flour, and a little ox 
blood ; beat it with a trowel. 
again smooth tt with a trowel 
todo daily till it be entire 
is quite dry and haed, rub it over with fresh 
ox blood, taking off all which it will not im- 
bibe. No wet wiil penetrate this composition. 
which, however, alter some time is often paint- 
The whole floor appea:s 
asa single stone, and nothing will affect 1n.— 
the dricr it is used the better, provided that 
with much beating it becom s ike a very stil 
wortar, and evideutiy (erms a compact body. 
Ov flat tops of houses, the beeties or ram 
mers’ ends must be smaller, to prevent the 
rebounding of the boards and umber, which 


weakens the lime. 


Then put on it 


it till like a stone, 


Fhe next day 
and sv continue] on that, since we can have no reliance on advertise- 


ed with oil colours. 


aj The account oi the Geind Annual Sheep Shear. 
ing, a8 itus called at Holkiam—the neme of Mr. 
tok.’s estate in Norfolk England, will be found 
hisily entertaining.— We pubiish it to shew the hon- 
ours due to, and the pleasures to be cerived trom 
agriculture. I. 1s not saying too much to aver, that 
Mr. Coke’s munificence ans pubiic spirit bave taid 
Re foundation of improvements, which give him a 
cham, on the gratitude of the friends of agricuiture 
in all parts of the world. 

In our two succced'n, numbers, we shall y.ve the 
proceedings of the second and third day’s me: ting.— 
Ti.ese proceedings are copied from the London Far- 
mers’ Journal, and we are happy to inform our sub. 
secribers, that arrangements heve been made, where- 
by we shall hercaficr “eccive regularly the best periodi 
cal publications of England, Scotland and France, on 
agricul Gre and Internal Improvements. If forourz J 
iM vecumulating the ‘acans of giving them vaiuable in- 
formation. our subscribers think us entitled to any 
thing beyond the mere price of subscription, they 
can manifest their kindness in no way more effectual- 
ly, than by sending us some additional subscribers 

We are in nodanger of being in want of vu 'nable 
materials for conducting this Journa:, im aspiri! and 
on a Scale to make it still more useful thant inas 
been—provided the number of subscribers shouid 
ontinue to justify and encourage it; but all depends 


ments. 





(cP Considerations on the Smut in Whest, have oc- 
upied more room than would have been given to 
them if the season were not so far advanced - our 
pages will seldom be so monotonous as they are this 
week. x 





Present Prices of Country Produce in this Market. 


Actual sale of Warat, 82 to 83 cts—Coxn, 41 to 
43 cts—Rre, 38 to 40 cts—Frovr, from the wagons 
$4 75 to $+ 879—Warsk rx, trom do. 35 cts--itar, 
per ton $'6—Straw, do. $7 -Maryland Tos.cco, 
1 bhd. from Calvert county at $8—. hids crop, 
from Anne Arundel, at $9—1 hhd do. at Si -3 








Opition with full assent, wy prejudice sieou in 


the way unul experimental lacts removed every! inickuess of a foot is laid on, it will beat 


hhds- do. second, at $5 — No sales of Virgin Vorac- 
co—North Carolina produce, same as last report, 
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